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Recent emphasis on returning special needs students to mainstream settings 
00 focuses attention once again on two Important questions. First, which core 
social skills do we seek to teach to alt students, regardless of their specific 
special needs or special strengths? Second, what social skills do special 
^ needs students require for successful reintegration? 
^ There is general agreement among educators, both in special and regular 
^ education settings, that all students need to learn basic language and math 
skills. Less agreement exists about the n':ed for social skills education tor 
rVJ adolescents (Feeney. 1960). This lack of agreement regai ding cuniculum t)lis 
hampered our ability to develop strong school programs that can success- 
I , I fully meet the range of adolescent h^s (Cooper. 1963: Feeney. 1980). TJie ^ 
— — —disagreement derlvei In part from the lack of a conceptual framework that can 
integrate social skill development throughout theschool in curriculum, coun- 
^ seling. and behavior management. 
I For the past several years, we have worked with adolescents, parents, and 

I ed .\4itors to develop school-based programs designed to help Improve 

social skills that can facilitate a return to public school and community 
I settings. Our experience suggests first* that it Is useful to think of decision 

making as a core skill which a// students need to learn; second, that a focus on 
I the developmental tasks of adolescence can provide a unifying then>e for 

intervention; and third, that a focus on decision making as a core component 
of school practice is one way to help special needs students icceed in the 
mainstream. Our belief in the utility of a decision-maki ng approach rests on a 
\^ reading of relevant literature and on obsevations of adolescents in schools. 
^\ . VVe propose seven hypotheses about adolescents in 

1. All adolescents, regardless of their specific needs and skills, must deal 
v/^ with a common, core set of changes in their social relationships with parents, 
^ teachers, friends, and other peers (Jones, 1960). 

[V 2. Thetransitionsof adolescence create a common set of issues which can 

I . \ be constructively integrated into the school program, and which must be 

. X confronted by school staff who seek to aid the developmisnt of adolescents 

f (Cooper. 1983; Fbeney, 1960). 

3. The changes in relationships that characterize adolescence require that 
students make decisions and develop strategies for dealing with new prob- 
lems; for example, conflicts with parents, pMr pressure to use and abuse 
drugs, making and keeping stable friendships (Jones. 1980). 
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4. Successful decision making is facilitated by a core set of social skills 
which are identifiable and accessible to most adolescents: these include 
social perspective-taking, thinking about consequences and alternatives to 
social behaviors, and communication skills (Selman. 1980; Spivack. Piatt. & 
Shure. 1976). 

5. All schools need to improve the ways in which they integrate students 
who have special needs; a concentration on decision-making skills for all 
students can improve reintegration and benefit the whole school community. 

6. Whole-school approaches to decision making can help a wide range of 
students to Improve their social skills and interact responsibly with each other 
as members of a community (First I Mizell, 1980; Fox. 1973). 

7. A focus on decision making is an effective preventive strategy for 
Improving school programs and the school climate. 

This paper will describe a model of decision making which has been used 
— - ^ develop a number of school-wide approaches for improving adolescents' 
social skills. We b ^<n by reviewing some of the crucial issues of adolescence. 
We then describe our work with the Adolescent Issues Project. The third 
section of the paper outlines the core decision making skills which we have 
used to develop school programs. The fourth section describes a range of 
intervention strategies which use the core skills, including classroom curric- 
ula, counseling and discipline techniques, and parent education activities. Wb 
then present evaluation data which suggest the usefulness of the model, and 
describe some questions for further research in this area. Finally, we suggest 
some general guidelines for educators who want to develop decision-making 
programs. 

TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescents who are in special education programs may vary greatly from 
their peers in termsof academic performance, social skills, cognitive function- 

jng, and motor skills. However, the vast majorttv of students between the ages 

of 1 2 and 1 6 all share a common set of experl ^ces and face a common set of 
issues Someof the issues faced by all adolescents are created by the onset of 
puberty. Physical and hormonal changes interact with changes in feelings 
and interests to create new social relationships with peers and adults. Adoles- 
cents begin to want to move away from family relationships into a mpre 
autonomous and interdependent definition of themselves in the context of 
new social groups. They begin to ask questions about their own competence 
as students, friends, and workers. They begin to question childhood values 
and ideas. They seek more interdependent and intimate relationships with 
peers, including dating and group relationships. 

At the same time, they are thrust into new social contexts that are often 
confusing. Schools are larger; students may shift classmates and teachers 
with each bell. Adolescents become interested in working and making 
money: they confront their own skills and needs as well as the pain of a 
society without sufficient meaningful work opportunities for adults or 
adolescents. 

Adolescents with learning or behavior problems must face these same 
issues. However, they often have not learned the socia! skills which facilitate 
the development of new social relationships. Therefore, they are often left out 
or kicked out; they have few friends, and their families ofton are under great 
stress themselves. Many adotescents experience a painful cycle; they lack 
skillsforsocial success, andtheylackthesocialopportunitiestopracticeand 

improve social skills. 
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In this situation, schools must play a central role, both remedially and in 
preventing cycltis of social failure. Yet educators often lack the time and 
training to develop a conceptual framework for integrating these issues into 
the fabric of school and classroom interactions. Therefore, the core issues of 
adolescence are too often ignored by the social institution which may be best 
equipped to help: the school. Consequently, schools for adolescents too 
often fail to meet the changing and unique needs of many students. Our 
ability to integrate the social and psychological issues of adolescence into 
school practice can transform the energy of.adolescence. with its insistent 
questioning and searching for new values and experiences, into a powerfully 
constructive force to improve school climate for all students. 

THE ADOLESCENT ISSUES PROJECT 

One example of a school-based approach to the issues of adolescence has 
been our work at the Adolescent Issues Project. We are a group of educators 
and researchers who work with schools to develop decision making pro- 
grams for adolescents. For the past th ree years, we have been funded through 
a Model Program grant from the U.S. Office of Education. We began in a 
substantially*separate special education program (the Manville School in 
Boston), and have expanded our work to include adolescents in a range of 
special and regular educational settings. 

One product of our work is a series of five classroom curriculum units, 
ranging in length from 15 to 30 classroom hours (Brion-Meisels. Lowenheim. 
& Rendeiro. 1962). The five content areas of the curriculum focus on deci- 
sions about drug use. work, adolescent development and sexuality, juvenile 
law, and government. Each curriculum focuses on teaching a core set of 
social skills and strategies which are intended to improve the decision* 
making process, and are described in the m%\ section of this paper. In 
. addition, we have used this core set of social skills to help schools create and 
adapt programs for student government, counseling and discipline, parent 
involvement, and student assessment. Finally, we have explored research 
questions related to adolescent decisions, including the development of 
evaluation measures wnich can usefully describe changes in social skills and 
adaptation of developmental interview techniques to help educators improve 
school programs (Selman, Krupa. & Demorest. 1962). 

At this point components of the program have been used in over 50 
schools, with consistently positive evaluation from teachers, students, par- 
ents, and administrators. Evaluation data is provided in subsequent sections 
of this paper. 

CORE SKILLS IN THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 

From a review of relevant literature and our own work with adolescents, a core 
set of thinking skills have been identified which facilitate successful decision 
making (Brion-Meisels & Selman. August 1982; Selman. 1980; Spivack. Piatt, 
& Sure. 1976). The five core skills are not exhaustive; however, they provide a 
helpful guide for understanding and improving the skills adolescents use in 
making personal decisions. 

Social Piripectivt^Tiklng 

As adolescents expand the breadth and intensity of their relationships with 
adults and peers, the re expected to take the perspective of many different 
people — individually ^as in friendship or parent relations) and in groups (as 
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in partlcipition on tMmt» or in co*worfcer relationi). For mample, in dealing 
with friendship confllcti, it is importtnt to be able to look at the conflict from 
the frtentfs point of view: to see his/her needs as well as one's own. In 
preparing fof a job inten^iew. it is crucial to look at oneself as a potential 
emptoyer might to evtihiete appearance, skills, and motivation. The ability to 
take second-^person and mutual perspectives Is seen as a necessary though 
not sufficient socia} skill for successfully dealing with friendship and colla- 
borative group experiences (Se:;nan. igeo). 

AHsfTiattve Thinking 

The second core social skill is the ability io recognize options, choices, and 
alternative solutions io resolve ir particular dilemma Fbr example, if a student 
feels unable to complete a classroom assignment, It is helpful to have more 
than one strategy to deal with this situation. The same is true of conflicts with 
friends, daumates, parents, employers, or co-workers; in each case, the 
awareness of, and ability to use, alternative strategies provides the adolescent 
with a flexible repertoire for solving the problem at hand (Spivack, Piatt, & 
Shure, 1976). 



CoMeoueniiel ThMdna 

Many adolescents exacerbate their conflicta with peeni and adults because 
they have not adequately anticipated the consequences of their behavior for 
themselves or for others Involved in the situation (Sptvack. Piatt, & Shure, 
1 976). For example, an adolescent who Impulsively quits a |ob after a conflict 
with his boss may not have thought through the consequences of this deci- 
sion, If ho can antteipate consequences, he may be motivated to think of 
alternative soluttons vvhich will adequately resolve the conflict without k)sing - 
the job. ^ 

^J^mwirtc^nlcadl^m ^^kJMs 

Educators who worit with adolescents speak painfully of how poor communi- 
catton skills intensify or creat conflicts between teens and parents, teachers* 
and employem. Fbr example, the adolescent who finds himself isolated from 
peers may have needs, ideas, and skills which he simply cannot communicate 
adequately; his response may be to withdraw or disrupt as a way of getting 
attention. The same is often true of adolescents who are school behavior 
problems or who drop out of school (Jones. 1 980). Opportunities to practice 
and improve communication skills are often ignored in our quest for Improv- 
ing basic academic skills, especially in the individualized programs designed 
for special needs youth. 



Constructive self-evaluation requires each of the four skills listed move. An 

accurate evaluation of personal needs, skills, values, and interestsip helpful 
as an adolescent develops stable friendshipe, makes Informed educational 
and vocational decisions, and establishes young adult relationships charac- 
terized by interdependence with family* peers* and the community. Tragically, 
eva/uaf/on has often meant /a//ure for many adoleecents; they are measured 
by what they cannot do, or by the problems they create (Brton-Melsels. 1979). 
Social psychological research (Rosenthal. 1966) and the anecdotal reports of 
educators corroborate the self-fulfilling prophecy that subsequently takes 
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plac0: •dotatcenta behave to conform to adult negative expectationa ( Jonea. 
1960). Lacking a potltiva aoclal identity, they form a negative one because 
they have no altamatlvr/. The ability to evaluate oneself in a balanced, positive 
manner, taking into a<;count needs aa well as strength^ and hopes as well as 
fears, is a crucial core skill in the decision-making process. 

Declilofii and SIraleglea 

In our work, we have understood these five core skills to t>e crucial variables in 

affecting the (hcisions which adolescents made and the stratBgiB$ they use to 

carryouttheirdecisions. For example, an adolescent who has few friends, few 

positive relattonships with teachers, and inadequate basic academic and 

vocational skills, may feel angry, depressed, helpless, and hopeless. He is 

faced with a decision: should I quit school or stick it out? This doclslon will be 

affected by his ability to take numerous perspectives on the problem, gener- - - 

ate alternative solutions, anticipate consequence, ta!k with others, and accu- 



TABLE 1 

Decision Making as a Core Component 
of the School Program 

Adolescent Issues Project, Manviile School 1962 



With individual ttiKl^nll 



_ CoufiMting 
Behavior M«nigefn«nl 
Acidcfnic and Sociit 

Contracts 
Infof mil communication 

be(we«n students 

and staff 



lnUM"whoJa Khoot" 



Student Council 
Community Mt^tings 



With school staff 



Provide mutual support 
for decision-miking 
activities 

Develop new strategies 

Increase skiHs in 
specific areas 

Practice miking real 
decisions with 
students 



CORE PfllNCtPtt'S 



Students need ofponunitfes lo; 
t, Reflect or. their own 
values a'Kl intefesis; 

2. Think aboot alternative 
solutions and decisions^ 

3 Think aboiit the conse- 
quences of decisions; 

4 Evaluate Ih^r deciSM)ns; 

5. Practice communication 
skills. . 

6. Make real decisions about 
their lives 



In the community 



Develop support sefvices 
for students and parents 

Develop supervised job 
piKements 

Facilitate re-integration 



In the classroom 



Ado/e^cenf Oecxiwwj. _ . 
curriculum; 
Job Prep 

Decisions about Orug^ 
Juvenile Law 
' Adolescent ScMualily 

C(r»^oom EvRkjations 

Classroom tM^ingg 
(weekly) 



With the family 



Parent Education 
Workshops 

Parent Advisory 
Committee 

Parent Support Group 

Contact with individual 
parents 
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rately evaluate himielf. Once the decision m made, he mimt then cmate 
•tratefliet (or deelino with the situation, for example, if ne decides to stay In 
school, he must find new ways to get help, new school programs at which h& 
might be successful; or he may iry to coml)ine work and school, using a 
work-study placement. The decisions and strategies he creates are affected 
by the five core skills described alx>ve. 

Our work has used these five core skills, and the concepts of decisions and 
strategies, as a conceptual framework for helping schools develop a range of 
programs for adolescents (see Table 1). The next sections of this paper 
describe some examples of school programs which use a dedsion^making 
approach. 

SCHOOL-BASEDPROOIIAIISUSmQADEaSIOIMIi^ 
Ctaseroon Cunteukim 

A decisk>n*making approach can be the formal focus for specific classroom 
curriculum, or it can be integrated into tradittonal academic courses. The five 
curriculum units developerl by the Adolescent Issue iVoiect are examples of 
the first approach (Brion*Me(sels, Lowenhelm, A Remieiro, 1982. Our curricu- 
lum focuses on decisions and strategles« and provktee dally practice In 
making decisions; It emphasizes case studies, role-plays, discussion, and 
group protrfem-soMng tasks which develop the five core skills described 
above. From this perspective, factual Information is Integrated into the 
decision-making process rather than being taught in isdatton from the Inter- 
personal context. For example, Informatton about the consequences of drug 
abuse Is applied to the task of making p^/rsonal decisions about drug use. or in 

helping to counsel a friend with a drug problem. The aame is tiue of informer 

tion about work, law, sexuality, and government. 

A second curriculum strategy Is to integrate the decision-making process 
into tradittonal academic curriculum. Fdr example. have helped teachers 
_ _adapt vocational curricula so that they include tasks which require the five 
coresocial skills. These adaptations can be made for individualized curricula 
as well as for group lessons. Social studies and reeding currtoula also lend 
themselves well to the integration of activities which ask students to moke 
decisions; for example, by taking the role of a character in a play, or of a 
person in an historical situation, or by discussing literature in the light of 
decisions. The social studies materials created by Fenton and co**^agues 
(Fenton, 1976) and the Facing History and OurselveB curriculum ^ ■ rorti i 
Parsons, 1962) are excellent examples of this approach, and can be adapted 
. for use with a wide ranges of students. 

/ 

CounseVng and DIsctpNne / 

Our work has suggested ways in which the five core skills can be usod to help 
adolescents make decisions about difficult personal and interpersofiat situa- 
tions. For example, a counselor might use the core skills to structure an 
intervention to help students deal with a fight. In this case, thetioal of the 
session would be to help both students see the problem from the other's 
perspective, generate alternative solutions to the problem, listen to each 
other, clarify each individual's behavior and its consequences, and agree 
upon a mutually acceptable solution. The same process might be used to 
^.■^.^^ .^^encourage a student to accept responsibility for helping to create his own 
discipline consequences. The five core skills can provide a common focus for 
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' adult and student in toth counseling and crisis situations, so that together 

they can create a pia^ no resolve the conflict. 

The core skills al^o play an important preventive role. They provide a 
4 common vocatHiltiry so that when problems arise, both student and adult 

have a repertoire o' strategies which they share and have practiced together. 

In each case, th^i five core skills help create a process which shifts respon- 
sibility and credit vor betiaviorai problems and progress fro the adult to a more 
shared and interdependent aduit-student responsibility. Students begin to 
take more posiUve. legitimate control over their own behavior; they both 
become and f ec 4 more competent to make decisions, and they have legitimate 
ways to exercifie power. Adults being to feel less aione in their responsiblli^/; 
they are free to focus more energy on heiping rather than simply controlling 
students. 

A decision^maHing approach can be integrated into a range of discipline 
_ systems wh'ch include an awareness of peiwnal responsibility including _ 
behavioral r;ontfacts (Meisels. 1974), life-^space models (Redl & Wineman, 
1952). hurranistic approaches (Jones, 19BQ; Wolfgang & Glickman, 1980). 
and reality^therapy programs (Glasser. 1965). 

Student ^Jkuvemance 

ClBSsrcom Meetings, Sn schools with a homeroom, a cluster, or self- 
contained classroom model, the classroom unit can be an effective group in 
which to make decisions. Classroom meeting activities have been used to 
help students evaluate their own l^ehavior with a focus on: (a) strengths. 
needs» and progress; (b) planning and carrying out classroom activities; (c) 
dif«cussion and decisions about classroom elective uriits; (d) resolution of 
gvoup problems related to behavior or sharing classroom materials; and (e) 
/ii&cusslon of issues which have come up in the course of a school day. The 
meetings provide a regular predictable, and safe context for making deci- 
sions which affect student Ufa as well as a way to hel p students evaluate their 
own pr^)gress (Brion-Meisels. 1979). 

Student QovernmBnt In schools which already have a student council (or 
similar representative t>ody) the core skills can be used to focus meetings, to 
concretize plans, generate solutions, and evaluate the work of the student 
council. The five cor^ skills facilitate group interaction and thus can help 
extend the social skills of members, for example, by facilitatng student lead- 
ership of student council meetings. In schools with a cluster system all 
students can meet in a community meeting to deal with common issues and 
make plans for the school or their group. In either case, the core skills can 
help shift responsibility from adults to students by providing a common 
vocabulary and set of expectations, as well as by offering students opportuni- 
ties to practice making decisions which actually affect the quality of their 
school lives. In addition, an agreed-upon core set of social skills can help 
adults feel more comfortable in actually sharing responsibility and power with 
students. 

Parent Involvement 

Parents and schools can collaborate and b^^come more effective by focusing 
on the common-ground decisions which adolescents face at home an in 
school. For example, both parents and educators m ust help adolescents deal 
with authority, respond to limits, negotiate new' rights and responsibilities. 
along with peers, share property and space, and work in groups to solva 
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common problems. Monthly parent education meetings have been imple- 
mented with a focus on understanding the universal tasks of adolescence as a 
vehicle for generating soiutions to comrroon problems; e.g., discipline, drug 
use. sexual relations, personal hygiene. Using a common focus and vocabu- 
lary, parents of students who are in special and regular educational settings 
can conf>e together to share common problems, collaborate on solutions, and 
wofit together to improve educational programs. The discovery of common 
ground among parents can facilitate the mainstreanimg of special needs 
youth, because parents can help to break down utereotypes involved with 
special needs labels, and emphasize instead the common tasks of al! adoles- 
cents and their parents. 

Student Aaaeeament 

_____ _ important tasks in successfully integrating special needs 

youth into regular school settings is a careful assessment of basic social skills. 
The framework of decisions, strategies, and the five core skills facilitates 
student assessment. Several assessment methods can be used. For example, 
short vignettes and case studies can be used in individual interviews and 
small group sessions to elicit important information about students' social 
skills. Case studies of "typicar adolescent dilemmas involving parents, 
teachers, friends, and employers can be presented to students. Responses 
can be analyzed to gather relevant social assessment data; for example: 

• Does the student deflne^nterpersonal problems in individual or rela- 
tional terms? \ 

e How many different alternative solutions can the student generate? 

• Are consequences of personal decisions anticipatjwl 9CCucately.?LDo.. 
they include consequences for others as weil as the self? 

— • Are a students strategies generally physical? Verbal? Do they seek 

mutual solutions? 

• How well does the student evaluate his/her own social skills? 

In turn, this information can be used to structure interventions aimed at 
= — improving social 

Members of the Adolescent Issues Project have developed measures and 
methods which use short case studies to analyze both the number and 
developmental sophistication of students' social skills (Selman, Krupa. & 
Demorest. 1962). Table 2 provides examples of cace studies. 

We have used these case studies in both individual and classroom sessions. 
and they have provided a useful guide for planning Interventions. For exam- 
ple, many of the students who have participated in the program have been 
struggling to develop strategies which are reciprocal; that is. which take into 
account the needs of the other person involved in the situation. This assess- 
ment has led us to create case studies and activities which emphasize a 
second-person perspective on a problem. Responses from participants in 
staff development sessions has corroborated the usefulness of this kind of 
assessment procedure for helping them understand and improve their own 
intervention: 

The same aituiysis can be helpful in evaluating intervention outcom^. For 
example, it is poasible to analyze pre- and post-program interviews with 
students in terms of the number of alternative solutions they can generate, as 
well as in terms of the mutuality of the strategies they suggest for solving 
interpersonal dilemmas. This kind of information is an important adjunct to 
traditional achievement and behavioral measures of student progress. In 
addition, an evaluation which focuses on core social skills provides a com- 
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TABLE2 

I 

S«mp/« Cm« Studim to Elicit 
D§clsion^Maklng Skills and Nagotiation SiratagiaB 



1. Susan works in s grocsiy store atlor school. She is only suppostd to 
work for 10 hours each wcsK but her t>oss hasps asking har at 
minute to work late on Friday nights. Even though the t>oas pays her for 
the extra tirne. she ckMn't like being asked to work late at the last nilnute* 

a What would be a way tor Susan to deal with her boss? 
" ™ ™ V^^ think that is a good strategy? "^^^ ^^^^ ™^ 

c. What might happen if Susan tried that strategy? 

d. Can you think of any other ways to deal with this situatk)n? 

2. Dan and his girlfriend are out on a date. Dan wants to start going out with 
other girls, but he*s not sure his girlfriend will like that. 

(ask same questions as In Number 1 ) 

3. Mark is a runner on the school track team. An important meet is coming 
up that the coach really wants to win. He asks Mark to take some drugs 
that will give him a better chance of winning. Mark doesn't want to take 

-^^^ 4he.dfugs. ' — ; 

(ask the same questions as above) 

f Am/s uncle drinks every day. Shehatesthat and would like to get him to 
stop. 

(ask the same questions as above) 

5. Bob works on a construction job with his friend Alex. Alex gets stuck with 
a job that is really hard, and he wants Bob to help him. Bob doesn't want 
to help with the job. 

(ask the same questions as al>ove) 



Adapted from Kn^ptL tM7. 

mon vocabulary for staff and parents when they t>egin to discuss reintegra- 
tion of special needs students. 

Summary ol School B aae d Programs 

The examples presented above are suggestive but not exhaustive of the 
programmatic applications of a decision-making model. In some cases, the 
decision-m^^king framework can be used to supplement, formalize, or sys* 
tematize existing inten/entions. In other cases this approach provides a new 
focus for schools which work with young adolescents. The program has been 
used in both ways by a range of special needs schools during the past three^ 
years. The next section provides evaluation data from the second-yetr repli- 
catk>n of the program. 
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Rtpltcction SNm ft Cvihiallon Mmmmm 

During the second year of our federal funding, the program was replicated at 
two different levels in a number of schoois. Twelve speciai education pro- 
grams field tested components of the curriculum; staff who taught the mate- 
rials completed lesson evaluations and participated in several written and oral 
evaluation activities. The drug use and work curriculum were field tested by 
regular education classrooms. In addition, four special education sites repli- 
cated other components of the program; they worked with Project consul- 
tants to develop decision-making programs In student counseling* discipline, 
student government, and parent education. Therefore a total of seventeen 
schools were involved in second-year evaluation activities. Evaluation mea- 
sures included the following: 

• Pre- and post-program achievement tests on curriculum content; 

• Pre- and post-program interviews with a sample of students to mea- 
sure changes in the strategies used to resolve hypothetical case 
studies; 

• Written and Interview evaluations with school staff; 

• Follow-up interviews with six students who completed the program 
during the first year of the Project; 

• Interviews with parents at one replication site. 

Eval9ialion Results 

Since the primary goal of the Project has been to help schools develop 
decision-making programs )o fit their own structure and needs* the replica- 
tion evaluation was net standardized as to the exact implementation of the 
program. In other words. Project staff did not dictate the exact number, 
sequence, or length of the curriculum units used by any school; these deci- 
sions wore left to the staff. R^itther, the goals of evaluation were to descrfbe 
program implementation at different sites, to seek areas for improvement of 
implementation, and to record relevant changes in students* skills, attitudes* 
and/or behavior (Krupa, 1982). 

Informatipn Qiilns 

Small positive gains were reported at all sites that collected pre- and post- 
program curriculum achievement tests. Teachers who used the curriculum 
reported that test scores were probably affected by general deficits in test- 
taking skills. Student participants reported that they learned new information, 
especially about drugs and sexuality, and that they could use this information 
to help others. For example* one student said: ''Kids should know this stuff. 
Jhey listen to me now when I talk about drugs " (Brion-Meisels* 19B3). 

Behavior and Av tudlfial Changes 

Students who participated in the program reported that they felt differently 
about themselves* and changed some of their social behaviors: 

''I wouldn't have a job row without it." ^ 

"The more I learned about drugs* the more I stayed away from them." 

""It helped me deal with c^fferent people. The jobs part helped me keep a 

job." 

"It taught you that you are not a failure.** 




"it's good to have this because people should know about drugs so they 
can make good decisions" (Krupa. 1 982. pp. 66766). 



8eH Evaluation 

Staff at the four sites which replicate J several components of the program 
were Interviewed extensively about the impact of the program on their own 
teaching and on the school climate generally. They consistently reported that 
the approach had helped them deal with difficult classroom issues even when 
the materials sometirries came in conflict with their own values. For example, 
one teacher told the evaluator. "The program improved my ability to verbalize 
and be creative^ith students around issues addressed by the Project" 
(Krupa. 1962. pfbl). A second teacher reported that the introduction of a 
parent group led to new teacher sensitivity to the needs and strengths of 
parents. An administrator wrote in her evaluation: 

Our students developed the capacity to participate in class discus- 
sions, learn through hypothetical situations and role-playing, apply 
structured steps of decision making, and verbalize value judgments. ... 
In addition, our staff gained confidence and expeiiise in dealing with 
the difficult topics addressed by the program. The course has become) 
a part of our educational program (Krupa, 1962. p. 36). 
The evaluation interviews indicate a clear and uniform policy decision on the 
part of participating schools to include a decision-making approach to ado- 
lescent issues as a core component of their program In the future. 

f 0fVf II CTvitNniwn — .... — ^ 

o 

Parents Who participated in a year-long education groupin oneof the replica- 
tion sites evaluated the program both individually and in a group session. 
They too were uniformly positive about the need for and effectiveness of a 
decision-making approach. Two responses suggest the focus for their eval- 
uation: 

. My daughter is almoL more knowledgeable about some things than I 
am. She has accurate clinical knowledge. ... I learned in the necessity 
of knowing, but she's learning in school. 

I know that my son feels very good about me coming (to the Parents' 
Group), that I am a part and that I'm interested in coming to school. 
Before he was a little scared at first; he didn't know what I was going to 
do with the information. But whenever \ had to cancel, he would always 
say, 'What do you mean, you're not going? Why Mom? What's your 
reason?' (Linowitz, 1961) 

Summary 

Researchers and educators who have been involved in the assessment and 
evniuation of social skills are aware of the many limitations and caveats of the 
kind of evaluation data reported here. At this point it is difficult to separate out 
the individual program variables which produce positive changes in attitude 
and behavior. However, it is clear that the participants in the program verbal- 
ized a felt change in their own approach to the issues and that they found a 
decision-making f ram'^work to be effective and adaptable in their own school 
settings. Further evaluation and research is necessary in order to isolate 
specific program components which contribute to these changes, to measure 
tha stability of reported changes, and to refine the implementation process so 
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that it meets the needs of specific schools «nd communities. 

At ihls point the results of our evaluation efforts strongly suggest the 
potential effectiveness of a decision-making approach ^n addressing some 
major concerns of schools serving young adolescents (Krupa, 1982). The 
next section of the article offers some guidelines for educators v^ho are 
interested in implementing this kind of program. 



Our work with a range of public, private, and collaborative schools suggests 
that several variables may affect the success of program implementation. 

1 . Someone must be willing to begin the process. Although the principles 
of decision making are fairly simple and straight-forward, implementing the 



_ _ , „_program can be timie-consuming work. The most difficult part of tha process 



is getting started, taking the risks associated with a "new" program, learning 
new skills, asking new questions, and sharing decisions with students. 

2. Administrative support and leadership is crucial. The new skills and 
activities associated with a decision-making approach (whether in the class* 
room, crisis management, or parent education) are. like any new skills, bound 
to create some discomfort and mistakes. Administrative staff need to lead by 
example, make their support clear, and provide opportunities for staff to 
practice new skills through in*service. team meetings, informal discussion, 
and modeling. 

3. Staff must varefully assess their own needs and skills, as well as those of 
their students. The success of a decision-making approach often rests on the 
"first steps" which can establish positive decision-making experiences and 
demonstrate the usefulness and success of th'^ approach. Careful assess- 
ment is essential. Staff need to be willing to explore their own concerns, and 
feel at ease asking for help from peers and/or supervisors. Staff also need to 
know where students are comfortable and competent in making decisions. 
Not all students can participate In representative student council but all 
students can make some decisions (whether large or small) about their 
school life. 

4. Students need to be involved in the process. Student involvement is 
especially crucial with adolescents. All students can and should b^ " /e^ in 
identifyingtheirownneedsandinterests.makingdecisionsab^' ii;/' ^ 
rules and consequences, offering constructive suggestir . ; ;.v :; . 
lessons and activities, etc. One crucial task for school staff Is d vnlr/v/ m - 
range of potential decision-making opportunities for stud^ * i^ric^ i'H >^ 
involve them a5 early as possible in the first available opportu ' 
decisions. Again, this involvement will be different for individue . ■ iw.^ 
groups of students depending on developmental skills, and that. >: 
needs and strengths. However, the opportunity to practice decisions ri 
available to all. 

5. Parents must be informed and involved. Parents can be powerful allies in 
a whole-school approach to decision making. Parents of special needs child- 
ren are often painfully aware of their children's difficulties in making success- 
ful personal decisions. They have insights and experience which can be used 
by school staff; and they have the "other" IB hours of the day in which to 
provide opportunities for practicing social skills. Our work strongly suggests 
that a positive parent-school alliance is a crucial factor in supporting the 
adolescent's attempts to learn how to make better decisions. We suspect this 
principle holds for ail students and may be an even more powerful variable in 
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the lives of youi ^ children. Furthermore, decision-making skills are relevant 
to parents and teachable by parents. 

CONCLUSION 

This article has attempted to outline an approach to decision making as a core 
component of school practice: e.g.. a social skill which is seen as relevant and 
accessible to all students regardless of their special needs or skills. The 
program described is Intended to address common developmental tasks of 
adolescents which Involve transitions in their relationships with parents, 
teachers, employers, friends, and peers. The specific issues addressed are 
common to all adolescents; the skills, Interests, and awareness which an 
adolescent brings to these issues may vary greatly depending on his/her 
intellectual and social development. However, the framework of core social 
skills, decisions, and strategies can facilitate finding a common ground. The 
core skills also can provide a common ground among a range of different 
school philosophies, teaching styles, and discipline systems, because the 
core skills can be addressee- in a range of specific school activities (class- 
room, student government, counseling, or parent education). 

The program has been successful in helping adolescents with special 
educational needs improve their social skills. Furthermore, it has provided a 
common focus for staff and parents who share a number of concerns about 
the difficult transitions of adolescence. Our work suggests that this kind of 
approach, modified to fit the specific orientations and needs of individual 
students and schools, can facilitate mainstreaming of special needs adoles- 
cents and at the same time improve the climate of the sqhool community for 
all of its members. 
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